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WM. H. JONES, | 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
Removed to 2043 a 


seeds and fe: 
: It ‘* a curiosity, and of 
SS a to every utilitarian 
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ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Lypia A. Murpry. 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(2 doors below Green. a 


QUEEN &CO0.s 24 Cresrwursr 











S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


FRIENDS’ 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK 


ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. 
50 
25 
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60 | 
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Barclay’s Apology, - - . 

Barclay’s Catechism, - : 

Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 
Paper, - 

Life of George Fox. 
ney. Cloth, - 

Conversations on Religious Subjects 
By 8. M. Janney, - 

Peace Principles Exemplified. By 6. 
M. Janney, - 

Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 

Bi} i. : 

Vital Religion. 
Paper. - 

History of Friends. Bys 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - 
4 Volumes, Sheep, . - 

History of the Separation. By S. M. 
Janney. olume, Cloth, 

Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 
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Penn, - 

Rise and Progress of Friends. 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 x 82d St. 


RI CHARDS & SH 0 URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBine ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


soak WM. HEACOCK, fcte~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 





Are you going to have any Paper -Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, . - 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautifal Gold Papers, - 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . + 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, - 35 Cts, Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


AL. DIAMENT & C0., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 
CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY 
(Successor to S. Maddock 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Plain Straw Bonnets a Sverre. 





» GAFEWvesTmens 


Dupe, $355,016 

Ponstel and guaranteed by Capi. 
2 of treat anole seventeen years of 
loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


6%? 12% ses 


terest and principal 
ioe been returne a 

to Investors with 

L the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
Piet otaer ~ and BSebenture Boose, and 


ings tes always on sale— 
Tn Serines Departments, in amounts of aan aed oe 
ward ; in the Mortgage SGC and =e- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi 
ties furnished by 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
few York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


qui a 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, $2,000,000 
PAID IN (CASH), : “1000/00 

DEBENTURES — 


Bensieg $1 6 per cent., ee ten — and based a 
_—o tern Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by th » Amert- 
Company of New York oe ~~ benefit of the 
fondieldens Their safety, time to run te of interest 
make them the most desirable investaeear 5 now offered. Also 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA..,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPH LET. 


‘WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 








CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0.,N. J. 
QUEEN &C 9.924 Cuestuur st 











MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 
* : « 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DaMasK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM Winpow SHADEs, Mats, RuGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWEL INGRAINS 83 N. SECOND Sneees PHILA. 





Amos Hitiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Partor, DrntnG Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








BOARDING FOR FAMILIES ON A FARM 25 MILES FROM 
Philadelphia. on Jericho Hill. Address STEPHEN Betts, JR., 
Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 


P ENNHI RST 4 Tevarsous No. 18. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


Swarthmore, Delaware County, Pa. 


Queen Anne Corrace 


Is now open for boarders. On the Baltimore Central; ten 
miles from Philadelphia Beautiful walks, excellent spring 
water, acc+ ss to grove or woods For terms and particulars ad- 
dress ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, SWARTHMORE, 

Delaware County, Penna. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Ist. HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBERT STREET 


LAWNTON 
Seven miles from Ninth and Green. 


on the Lawn. Forty trains daily. 
A. 8. WILLIAMS, Oak LANE, PENNA. 


~ PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air; table and appointments excellent 

Open April Ist to November. 


Opens June 


Station 


James H. PRESTON 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 
REASON ABLE, 


109 N. 10TH Street, Philada. 


LUKENS WEBSTER. 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. p@x7~ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


Rutter delivered twice a week to a)l parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CynTu14 G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 


Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRienps’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hou 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
funy selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phiiadelphia. 
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THE MORN WITH LIGHT IS BREAKING. 


THE morn with light is breaking 
And wakes the earth from sleep; 

And sunbeams o’er the mountains 
And through the valleys creep. 


The air with fragrance ladened 
And flowers gemmed with dew, 

And song-birds sweetly calling, 
The world of life renew. 


Awake, my soul, from slumber, 
Like earth with morning wake ; 

For o’er God’s holy mountains 
The beams of glory break. 


High in the mountain’s bosom, 
Where hidden fountains gleam, 
The silent waters gather 
And pour their silvery stream. 


And flower and beast and birdling 
Drink where the waters flow, 
And on the good All-giver 
Their generous thanks bestow. 


So let my soul drink deeply 
From that diviner store 

That flows from God's own fountains, 
And, drinking, thirst no more. 


—T. P. Wilson, in Christian Register. 








NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1888. 
{Our report, last week, gave the proceedings, in both 
branches, up to Second-day evening.]} 

TuHirD-pDAY, Firra Monts 28, 
In both meetings this session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the state of Society as shown by the 
answers to the Queries. As these answers closely 
concur they have been combined as follows: 

To the First the answer is made in both summar- 
ies that with some exceptions, mainly due to unusual 
winter storms, our meetings for worship and discipline 
have been held. Those on First-day mornings have 
been pretty well attended while those at other times 
were small. The hour has been nearly observed, 
Friends are mostly clear of sleeping, and no other 
unbecoming behavior has been noticed. 

Second Query: Love and unity appear to be very 
generally maintained, but two exceptions being noted 
in the reports to women’s meeting, and one in men’s 
reports. Cure has been taken to end differences when 
they arise. Tale-bearing and detraction have been 
avoided and discouraged, except that one report to 
each meeting makes a slight abatement in the last 
particular. 








Third Query: While many fall short of the ex- 

cellent standard enjoined by our Discipline, a large 
proportion of Friends are concerned to train their 
children and those under their care in a life and con- 
versation consistent with our Christian profession, 
and are careful to maintain and impress on the minds 
of the young the importance of our testimonies in 
regard to moderation, simplicity, and plainness of 
speech, behavior, and apparel. 
_ Fourth Query: Women’s meeting reports that they 
are clear of the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors ; 
men’s meeting is clear with a very few exceptions 
mentioned in three reports. Friends are generally 
clear of attending places of amusement of a hurtful 
tendency. 

Fifth Query: Assistance has been given to all re- 
quiring aid, and the facilities for a business education 
are extended to all children under our care. 

Sixth Query: Our testimony in regard to a free 
gospel ministry has been generally maintained. Each 
meeting veports three instances of marriage contrary 
to discipline, and three of attendance of a marriage 
so accomplished. 

Seventh Query: Friends are clear of bearing arms, 
of complying with military requisitions, or of paying 
a tax in lieu thereof. 

Eighth Query: With one exception, noted in the 
report of men’s meeting, and the qualification of a 
subordinate meeting reporting to women’s meeting 
that they are generally careful, Friends exercise care 
to conduct their business in a manner becoming our 
religious profession, and to avoid extending it beyond 
their ability to manage. They are faithful to promises 
and careful in the payment of just debts. 

Ninth Query: A good degree of care is exercised 
to deal with offenders in the spirit of meekness and 
agreeably to our discipline. 

Tenth Query: Schools are reported as follows: 
one boarding school under the care of a quarterly 
meeting, three day schools under the care of monthly 
meetings, and one under the care of a preparative 
meeting. 

Eleventh Query: The answers to queries for- 
warded to superior meetings are the substance of the 
answers from the preparative meetings. 

In women’s meeting the consideration of the 
queries brought forth numerous testimonies in re- 
gard to the subjects embraced in them. A commit- 
tee was appointed to act with the committee of men’s 
meeting, and in codperation with those of other 
yearly meetings in extending care to isolated Friends, 

In men’s meeting during the consideration of the 
First Query, Daniel H. Griffin said: “If deficiencies 
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are reported each one should ask himself ‘ How far 
am I contributing to the weaknesses that are 
shown?’ Isthere not an influence that should go 
out from us to those who are deficient. Let us take 
them by the hand and show them what our faith is 
by our works. There is a feeling of peace and satis- 
faction attending me when I go to meeting from a 
sense of duty that is wanting when I stay away. 
There is afforded to me the clear evidence of the 
truth of the promise that ‘ where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them.’” 

John J. Cornell said: “ There is no better way to 
maintain our testimony in favor of a free gospel min- 
istry than the steady attendance of our religious 
meetings, whether there is a vocal ministry or not. 
If we are pervaded by the proper spirit when we go 
to our meetings there is but little need of a vocal 
ministry. If when we are gathered in meeting we 
are looking only to the Divine Father, and are not 
anxious to listen to words, but willing to receive 
that which would be revealed in the heart,we should 
aid the testimony to a free gospel ministry. One 
difficulty under which we labor is that we do not 
realize the object of worship, we want a place to go 
where we shall be entertained. We should be pre- 
pared to impart as well as to receive. I do not mean 
that there should be vocal utterance for all, but a si- 
lent travail of spirit. When no word is spoken the 
sense that those are present who are silent burden- 
bearers is a help and strength to those entrusted 
with the gift of the ministry. I cannot recall a meet- 
ing where my lot has been cast that I have not felt 
strengthened by this silent travail.” 

At the afternoon session, the conclusion of the 
consideration of the Queriesand their answers elicited 
a number of earnest communications in both meet- 
ings. 

John J. Cornell said: In the proper exercise of 
care in dealing with offenders lies the true interest 
of our Society. In looking over my experience I 
have thought that we sometimes did not take proper 
care to bear in mind the underlying principle. I 
have seen instances wherein the idea seemed to be 
that the purpose of our labor was to get a pure Soci- 
ety. At times we have not been guided as we should 
have been by the spirit of patience and long-suffer- 
ing. When one who is near and dear to us is sub- 
ject to a disease involving pain and suffering, we 
watch over him with much greater solicitude than 
when he is in health. We minister to his wants day 
after day and night after night with the most ardent 
desire to alleviate his sufferings. The nearer the dread 
messenger of death approaches, the more solicitous 
we become. In the work of dealing with those who 
have violated the law we should have the same so- 
licitude. Had we uniformly exercised such a care, 
many would have been restored who were disowned. 
We have too often interpreted the direction to deal 
seasonably to mean that we must do it promptly. 
Were we to watch for the right time even if we 
waited months or years, our labor would seldom 
prove ineffectual. 

Elias H. Underhill said that he had recently had 


occasion to examine the records of his own monthly 
and quarterly meeting for a period of one hundred 
and fifty years, and he was satisfied that one of the 
most serious mistakes that we have made has been 
to use our discipline as asword to cut off. It seemed 
at sometimes that when a name came before the 
meeting, a disownment almost necessarily followed. 
Now it is very rare that any one is separated from 
us. 

Mary Jane Hoag expressed in the women’s meet- 
ing her pleasure in hearing a report from Shrewsbury, 
showing an increased interest in promoting peace 
principles. 

Elizabeth Thistlethwaite expressed her satisfac- 
tion in hearing an answer to the Eighth Query show- 
ing clearness of violating the testimonies therein set 
forth. All the pleasures of the world cannot grat- 
ify the immortal mind when it feels that it is not 
walking in honesty before God and man. 

Frances J. Newlin asked that all may bear in mind 
that as members they stood on an equal footing and 
were responsible for its deficiencies. Let each one 
endeavor to do all in her power to maintain our testi- 
monies, and there would be fewer occasions to offer 
excuses for shortcomings. 

In men’s meeting the Committee on Education 
presented their report at this session. They realize 
the importance and value of a guarded education 
under the care of our own body. They have visited 
a number of localities where schools do not exist, 
with a view of impressing upon the mindsof Friends 
the advantages of establishing them. The school at 
Easton, that had been closed for several years, was 
reopened and very successfully conducted during the 
past year. The committee had extended aid to it 
and to Chappaqua Mountain Institute in the direc- 
tion of the part payment of the tuition of children 
of Friends who otherwise would not have been able 
to avail themselves of the schooling thus obtained. 
The report was received with numerous expressions 
of approval, and the committee was continued and 
encouraged to prosecute their labors. An appropria- 
tion was made to meet their expenditures. The Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor presented a report 
outlining their labors for the year. By a representa- 
tive they attended the meeting of the Indian Com- 
mittee of the Union for Philanthropic Labor. They 
found that at the Santee Agency, Nebraska, while the 
men had made substantial progress in civilization, 
the women had learned but little in regard to the 
work of the home. As it appeared that no means 
was provided by the Government to supply needed 
instruction in this direction, it was planned to ap- 
point a matron for one year at the expense of the 
several yearly meetings. The declination of one 
yearly meeting [Philadelphia] to concur in this ex- 
penditure has up to this time prevented the appoint- 
ment as proposed. The sub-committee on Prison Re- 
form reported that it bad presented a memorial to 
the New York Legislature protesting against the pas- 
sage of a law that in their judgment was prejudicial 
to the interests of the prisons and their inmates. The 
Executive Committee memorialized Congress and the 
President in favor of codperating with the proposals 
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made by representatives of the British House of Com- 
mons that a system of arbitration be adopted to settle 
differences between the United States and Great 
Britain, and that a permanent international court be 
established for that purpose. They also presented a 
memorial to the United States Senate in favor of the 
passage of a bill designed to better protect young 
girls in the District of Columbia. The sub-commit- 
tee on Temperance reported that they had held two 
Conferences in Friends’ meeting-houses, one at West- 
bury, and one at New York. The sub-committee on 
the Education of Colored People in the South re- 
ported that their services had been aided by a large 
number of volunteers from all parts of the yearly 
meeting. Considerable contributions of money and 
supplies had been received and forwarded to the aid of 
the schools established by Friends at Aiken and Mt. 
Pleasant, South Carolina. 


After a brief comment, the further consideration ° 


of the report was deferred until the next session. 

At the request of the First-day School Association 
the Yearly Meeting adjourned until Fifth-day, to af- 
ford the members an opportunity to attend the meet- 
ing of the former body. 


Firra-Day, 5ra Monta. 31. 

In men’s meeting the consideration of the report 
of the Philanthropic Labor Committee was continued 
and their labors very generally approved. The ser- 
vice was continued for another year in the hands of 
the same committee and an appropriation from the 
funds of the Yearly Meeting was placed at their dis- 
posal. 

A minute was adopted expressing our commenda- 
tion of the Measure now pending in Congress to estab- 
lish a Court of International Arbitration, and our wish 
that it may become a law. A memorial was also ap- 
proved directing attention to the traffic of some citi- 
zens of our country in intoxicating liquors with the na- 
tive tribes of Africa and the Western Pacific Islands, 
which threatens the extermination of those tribes; 
and asking Congress to pass a suitable and judicious 
measure, in accordance with its power to regulate 
Commerce, that shall as far as may be, restrain that 
iniquitous traffic. 

The Clerks were directed to prepare and sign 
copies of the two Minutes, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to present them to Congress. We were after- 
wards informed that women’s meeting heartily con- 
curred in this action, and made an appointment of 
two Friends to accompany the men Friends in the 
presentation of these communications. 

The Committee to visit subordinate meetings re- 
ported that they had visited all the meetings except 
one, and that many Friends visited have expressed 
the desire that the service be continued. A new 
joint committee was appointed for this service. 

In women’s meeting during the consideration of 
the report of the Visiting Committee, a Friend sug- 
gested that if this service were discontinued for one 
year,an advantage might result in allowing the little 
meetings to work by themselves. This suggestion 
was disapproved by the meeting generally, a number 
of Friends testifying their hearty approval of the ser- 








vices of the Committee. Almira Sherwood did not 
wish to have the service discontinued. She said that 
while it was a great pleasure and encouragement to 
receive the visits of members of the committee, they 
did not in any wise depend on the Committee to 
maintain their meeting. 

Catharine Foulke said: This little coming together, 
and inviting those who live around us to meet with 
us in worship, may be the means of bringing back 
those Friends who have no interest in the meeting 
or no meeting to attend. I feel to encourage the 
members of this committee to continue their service 
and I think that ofttimes they will be unconsciously 
benefited themselves. In visiting this meeting I feel 
that I have experienced a growth. I would therefore 
encourage all to keep the eye single to that light 
which cannot mislead. 

The meeting appointed a new Committee to act 
in conjunction with that from men’s meeting. 

The joint Committee to whom had been referred 
the two propositions in regard to a change in the first 
Query presented a report in favor of some verbal 
alterations in the last sentence of the Query. After 
some consideration it was decided not to sanction 
any change at this time. 

In connection with the report on Education some 
information was furnished in regard to Marshall 
Seminary, at Easton. Announcement was made of 
the prospect of establishing a summer school in it. 

Epistles to the other yearly meetings were pre- 
sented, and after additions had been made to them 
in the meeting they were approved and directed to 
be forwarded. 

The session concluded with reading and the con- 
sideration of the report of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor. Their work was approved and the 
meeting united with men’s meeting in continuing the 
Committee. 

At the afternoon session, after the conclusion in 
the women’s meeting of some unfinished business, a 
visit in gospel love was received from Isaac Wilson. 
This, the final session, concluded by an impressive 
message of farewell from Catharine Foulke. 

In men’s meeting, the Committee to consider the 
proposed changes of discipline presented their re- 
port, and the meeting agreed with the women’s meet- 
ing that it was not desirable to make any change at 
this time. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee 
were read. They have prepared a directory of the 
Yearly Meeting and distributed it to the members. 
They joined a delegation of the Representative Com- 
mittee of Genesee Yearly Meeting in memorializing 
the legislature of New York in favor of the abolition 
of the death penalty. 

John J.Cornell, one of the Friends who presented 
this memorial to the Legislature, expressed himself 
as encouraged to further labor. While it would be 
too much to expect that the Committee should now 
prevail, they had been received with the greatest 
courtesy and strict attention has been paid to what 
they had to communicate. Eminent jurists had ex- 
pressed themselves to him as uniting with him in 
judgment on this subject. 
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Information as to records and statistics of mem- 
bership were presented the meeting. 

An essay of an epistle to be addressed to the other 
yearly meetings was read and approved. 

Touching messages of farewell were delivered by 
Abel A. Hull and John J. Cornell, after which, under 


LABOR. 


Tue fifth Conference of the Union was held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, New York, on the Ist and 
2d insts. 

The meeting on Sixth-day morning was opened 
by an address by J. William Hutchinson, giving a 
history of the Union. In Ninth month, 1875, a new 
yearly meeting was established in Illinois. This be- 
came at once a vigorous and enterprising body, and 
early exerted an influence infusing a new degree of 
life and vigor into the older meetings. Three years 
after their organization they addressed to the other 
yearly meetings an appeal to renew the earlier labors 
of Friends, and proposed the establishment of a con- 
ference to be attended by representatives from each 
monthly and yearly meeting, and that they give at- 
tention to philanthropic labors in accordance with 
our testimonies as a Religious Society. Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was the first to send a favorable response to 
this invitation. Baltimore Yearly Meeting next di- 


rected its Representative Committee to join with the 
other meetings, and delegates from the three meet- 


ings met in a first conference in 1881. In the follow- 
ing year Indiana Yearly Meeting joined the Union, 
and in 1886 New York followed, thus making it a body 
representing all the yearly meetings except two— 
those of Philadelphia and Genesee. This movement 
originated mainly through the inspired effort of one 
Friend, Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago. 

Upon the conclusion of the opening address, the 
names of representatives were called, and most of 
them answered. For the absence of two, reasons were 
assigned. 

Reports were offered from the different yearly 
meetings except Illinois. These furnished informa- 
tion as to the manner in which they had organized 
for the accomplishment of the service to which they 
had been appointed. 

The chairman presented the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee that have been held 
since the last conference. They have presented or 
addressed memorials to Congress and the President 
in favor of the movement towards international arbi- 
tration inaugurated by the Representatives of the 
British House of Commons; have also memorialized 
Congress in behalf of pending measures of reform in 
the management of Indian affairs, and at another 
time in behalf of a bill for the protection of young 
girls in the District of Columbia. They have also 
sought to have a matron appointed for the Santee 
Indian Agency. (Many other features of their labor 
will be presented in the detailed reports on the spe- 
cial subjects of philanthropic labor.) 

The report of their labors was greeted with ex- 
pressions of hearty approval from many Friends. 
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Jesse H. Griffin said that attention had been called 
to the decline in the Society of Friends. If we desire 
that it shall continue to be a power in the world, it 
must minister to human need. This committee af- 
fords the best opportunity to labor. It is gratifying 
that with its organization only partially accom- 
plished, it has done so much. It is my hope that we 
may not only make a profession of faith in Jesus but 
follow the example of his life. His religion was ap- 
plicable to the practical duties of life. It consisted 
in acting and doing. We regard religion as a life and 
not a profession. There are those who speak of 
divorcing moral subjects from religion. Anything 
that attempts to do this degrades both. It is gratify- 
ing to find that Friends are awakening to a realiza- 
tion of duty, so that it may be said of us we are go- 
ing about doing good. 

A paper was then read by William M. Jackson on 
the Duty of Friends. The following brief outline 
will give some of the prominent points. Considering 
that it would be presumptuous to attempt to point 
out the line of duty to such a body as Friends, the 
essayist began with a brief retrospect of their his- 
tory. The prominent traits of their character were 
the purity of their lives, the steadfastness of their 
purpose, and the enthusiasm of their work. The 
Quaker of 200 years ago was a persistent agitator, an 
untiring reformer. Was there a wrong practiced, no 
matter how strongly entrenched it was in the cus- 
toms of the time, the Quaker uttered a rebuke to its 
promoters. Courageous and devoted, he went where 
duty called. He spoke openly and freely of the sin- 
fulness of war, when to utter such a sentiment was 
regarded as treason ; he declared the hollowness of 
the sacraments of the Church, when such an utter- 
ance subjected him to the severest persecution. The 
nobility of his day used the plural pronoun when 
speaking to each other, or to those of higher rank, the 
singular pronoun, thou, when speaking to an inferior. 
The Quaker regarded all men as equal and therefore 
insisted in using the singular pronoun to all. When 
called upon to recognize human authority by remov- 
ing bis hat, he refused to uncover in presence of 
man, but bared his head in supplication to God 
alone. This last testimony was so especially exas- 
perating that, we are informed, Admiral Penn offered 
to forgive his son William everything else if only he 
would remove his hat in the presence of his father, 
the King, or the Duke of York. 

In bearing their testimonies the women of those 
day were as devoted as the men. Cast into dungeons 
and punished in all ways that the ingenuity of their 
persecutors could devise, as soon as they were re- 
leased they devoted their lives again to duty. Al- 
though their meeting-houses were torn down and 
they imprisoned and fined they grew rapidly in 
numbers, drawing from all ranks of society. They 
were not mere followers of one great leader, although 
George Fox was the first. Every one that was con- 
vinced of the doctrines he taught was in turn ex- 
pected to become a teacher. It was essential Chris- 
tianity. 

The Society of Friends to-day differs most from 
its early founders in its failure to codperate steadily 
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in moral reform. They decline in numbers and in- 
fluence because they fail to labor against moral and 
social evils outside of their own body. The public 
work of an organization gauges its value. Early 
Friends effected reforms in government and law. 
The system of law established in Pennsylvania by 
William Penn attests the thoroughness and excel- 
lence of their labor in this direction. During the 
past two hundred years reformatory movements of 
many sorts have wrought their changes in the cus- 
toms of the public. Friends have been the pioneers 
in every branch of philanthropic work. It was work 
not for themselves, but for oppressed and suffering 
humanity. It is of no avail for us to boast of our 
ancestors if we do not follow their example. It is 
not for me to point out to any one wherein lies his 
duty. It is to point to the example of those who 
have spent their lives in doing good. 

In the discussion of the paper, William C. Starr, of 
Indiana, said that he had wished to add one point to 
those brought forth by the essayist. When the Decla- 
ration of Independence was being drafted, Jefferson 
was not able to make an introductory paragraph that 
was satisfactory to the committee of which he wasa 
member. One of his associates on the committee 
who was familiar with the earlier history of Penn- 
sylvania paraphrased the sentiment expressed by 
William Penn, “Ali men are equal and of right ought 
to be free.”’ This sentiment was accepted and incor- 
porated, so that at the outset of that first declaration 
of the principles of our government the primary 
idea was one that had been before enunciated and 
used by Friends. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the of- 
ficers of the Union were appointed. They are John 
William Hutchinson, Chairman; Elizabeth B. Pass- 
more, Secretary ; Fannie A. Willets, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; Edward Stabler, Jr., Treasurer; and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee composed of members from each 
yearly meetings’ committee. 

The Committee on Arbitration reported that three 
yearly meeting’s committees had memorialized Con- 
gress and the President in behalf of the mission of 
the Deputation of the British House of Commons to 
promote the establishment of arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States. The New York 
Committee had codperated with a number of promi- 
nent citizens in holding a public meeting in Chick- 
ering Hall, New York City, to the deputation from 
the British Parliament. A committee appointed at 
that meeting prepared an argument and resolutions 
in favor of arbitration. 

A paper on Arbitration was then read by Edward 
Stabler, Jr. In it he said that the Society of Friends 
is the only religious organization that forbids litiga- 
tion between its members. It has been a testimony 
from the foundation of the Society. George Fox ad- 
vocated it in one of his early epistles, and the earli- 
est discipline of London Yearly Meeting directed 
that arbitration should be used and not litigation. 
Thomas Clarkson, who was not a Friend but a philan- 
thropist, recommended the adoption of arbitration 
in mercantile and maritime affairs. In New Castle 
the results of litigation were unsatisfactory ,;especially 





in cases involving sea-faring interests, because the 
law officers were ignorant of such affairs. A Court of 
Arbitration was therefore established, upon the sug- 
gestion of some members of the Society of Friends, 
and the results were very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. It is a matter of general experience that 
juries and police justices are very untrustworthy and 
uncertain. The law’s delay and expense make 
another way of settling difficulties very desirable. 
Laws do not and cannot cover all cases, and judg- 
ment to be satisfactory must be given in accordance 
with common sense and justice rather than by a 
statute that is only partially applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Jonathan K. Taylor, after some allusion to the 
number of lives and the amount of money that had 
been lost in war, said: Is it strange that men and na- 
tions professing Christianity should seek some other 
way of settling difficulties? If parents and teachers 
use the rod the war spirit is engendered. Any 
method that depends on force is a mistaken one. 
The peace method must begin in the family and con- 
tinue in the school. 

Jobn L. Griffin said that a powerful opposition to 
the spread of Peace principles came from the popu- 
lar systems of theology which are’ so largely built 
onerror. They teach that God sacrificed his only 
child in order that he might be reconciled to hu- 
manity. We have presented to us the spectacle of 
ministe rs of the Gospel praying for success in battle 
Our testimony is for peace on earth and good-will to 
men. 

Aaron M. Powell called attention to the fact that 
the French Chamber of Deputies had pronounced in 
favor of arbitration. What a beneficent revolution 
would be produced if the countries of the Old World 
could dispense with the gigantic armaments that 
they now maintain in times of peace. If we ride 
through the country districts of France or Germany, 
we see occasionally a man engaged in the occupation 
of agriculture, but far the greater portion of farm- 
work, even the severest, is done by women. The 
men have been drawn into the armaments. A very 
grave and portentous evil that results is that the 
home and family are broken up and abnormal social 
relations are established that produce grave social 
evils. 

Charles M. Stabler asked that the Union give 
information to the public in regard to facilities that 
exist in law for arbitration. He expressed the belief 
that if these were known, many would avail them- 
selves of such provisions instead of having recourse 
to litigation. 

{Our report this week must close with the above. 
Details of the four remaining sessions will be given 
next week.] 





Intecrity by market standards only is integrity 
by halves, and of course without the principle that 
makes it a real integerinduty. Real integrity begins 
with the principle, meaning to give every one his due, 
to be right with God as with men, right against popu- 
larity as with it, right everywhere, wholly and eter- 
nally right.—Horace Bushnell. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 24. 
SrxtH MONTHS 17, 1888. 
Topic: THe GREAT COMMISSION. 


GOLDEN Text: ‘‘Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’—Matt, 28: 19. 


ReaD Matt. 28 : 16-20 
Tuere is no mistaking the meaning of this great 
commission. It is the very soul and essence of the 
Gospel as taught by Jesus. 
As the light and life it testifies to is received into 
the souls of men, it illuminates the understanding 
and purifies the affections, making all who come 


under its influence nobler, truer, kinder, and more | 


God-like. 

The great commission emphasizes the feeling 
awakened in the soul, made sensible of the Divine 
in-dwelling. There is an immediate desire to call 
others to the same blessed experience, so that he, 
who believing, is baptized or brought under this 
over-shadowing power of the Divine Spirit, is ready 
to spread abroad the glorious tidings to all who will 
hear and accept the message. 


They who are truly born from abo ve cannot keep | 


the secret of this birth to themselves; it shines out 
in the face; it exhales a holy fragrance in the words; 
it carries conviction in the little details of daily life, 
that “they have been with Jesus and learned of 
him,”’—been with Jesus to the same source of life 
and immortality, and drank with him of the waters 
of life flowing freely from the eternal fountain. 

Do we carry about us the sign and seal of this 
great commission? Are we making such an impress 
wherever our lot is cast that it shall be counted gen- 
uine? That it shall be accepted as the signature of 
Him who commissions? 
marks and gravings will stand the microscopic ex- 
amination of the highest power. 

It is this liberty which it proclaims that makes 
the gospel of Jesus such a message of glad tidings to 


to receive it into honest hearts. 

To be assured of the love of the Eternal One, to 
have a place in his favor, and, above all, to know 
without a shadow of unbelief that this within us 
which longs for God and will not be satisfled until it 


“awakes in his likeness, is a breath of his own di- | 


vine life,’—this is indeed the crown and diadem 
of all, and to be forever with the Lord is its highest 
aspiration. : 

The command still goes forth with as much force 
as it did nearly nineteen hundred years ago, to 
“teach all nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Just as the eleven disciples of old were endued 
with power from on high, to impress upon the minds 
of the people of that day the truths which had been 
preached by their elder brother, Jesus of Nazareth, 
so are the faithful, earnest souls of to-day enabled 
to become instruments for good in leading others out 
of the darkness and error into the light of everlast- 
ing truth. A broad field for labor lies all around us. 
In every land and among all people laborers are 
needed to uproot the prejudices and superstitions 


| bered. 


Let us see that all the | 











which cloud the mind, and retard the upward growth 
of the moral and spiritual nature of man. 

Samuel M. Janney says, “It is true that no man 
can preach the Gospel without Divine assistance ; 
but when the Gospel is preached in the demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power, it has, on those 
who are willing to receive it, a baptizing effect; it 
brings them under the influence of that Holy and 
Divine power which is signified by the name of the 


| Father and of the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 


Norr.—As usual the fourth First-day of the month 
ending the quarter is left for review on some 
special lesson, no Scripture lesson having been pre- 
pared. The lessons for the third quarter will bea 
study of the Old Testament, and will be published as 
heretofore. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus meeting was held at Easton, Md., from the 29th 
to 3lst of Fifth month. It was the privilege of the 
writer and others to meet with Friends of this local- 
ity at their Quarterly Meeting, and their Christian 
sympathy and kind hospitality will long be remem- 
The meeting of ministers and elders con- 
vened on Third-day afternoon, where words of en- 
couragement and counsel were given forth from min- 
istering Friends, one of whom said, for many years 
she had felt drawn to attend this meeting; another 
exhorted the members to greater faithfulness and 
obedience. 

The meeting on Fourth-day was smaller than 
usual, owing to the rainy weather. After a precious 
season of silence a Friend spoke of the historical ac- 
count of the Saviour, noting the wonderful teachings 
of him who dwelt among men many years ago, and 
alluding to the useful instructions imparted th rough 
him whilst personally among men; but he desired to 
impress the minds of his hearers that a belief in the 


, , | outward and written record merely would not affect 
the fearful and disobedient when they are prepared | 


the hearts of the people of the present day; it was 


| of great importance that we should experience a sav- 


ing power in our souls which was mighty to redeem 
and save from all sin; and further said, let us reject 
no instrumentality offered, but be willing to appre- 
ciate them all. Another Friend was burdened for 
several conditions present and spoke feelingly for 
their encouragement, pleading with them to be faith- 
ful to impressions from the divine source. After 
prayer was offered the meeting closed for the busi- 
ness session, men Friends withdrawing to an upper 
room. But little business claimed their attention: 
report of representatives to the Yearly Meeting, ap- 
pointment of committee on Clerks, etc. Usually the 
Extracts are read but they had not not come to hand. 
Minutes for visiting Friends were read as follows: 
Martha 8. Townsend, and Christianna 8S. Wood, from 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting; Allen and Sarah B. 
Flitcraft from Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Fifth-day morning the Youths’ Meeting assembled 
in greater numbers than the previous ones, a large 
company of young people being present, many of 
them not members. After a petition was offered, 
William Wood referred to the Inward Teacher and 








— VL. S. 
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Guide, in a gentle and forcible manner, reminding us 
that the great fundamental principle of “ Mind the 
Light” should always be kept in view. A. F. spoke 
from the text: “My peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; not asthe world giveth give I 
unto you,” saying to the youngif they would seek 
and possess this peace it would take nothing from 
their innocent pleasures. 

This Quarter is one of the remote ones of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting and held alternately at Cam- 
den, Del., and Third Haven, as this is called, about a 
mile south of the town of Easton, on the Tredavon. 

Here they built a new meeting-house a few years 
since and the old one is standing as a venerable relic 
amid large and noble trees on grounds made memor- 
able and historical as one of the oldest established 
meeting places. We were informed it was erected in 
1604, and here Lord and Lady Baltimore came to see 
the Quakers. She remarked to William Penn she 
knew he could preach the Gospel, being a learned 
man, but she had come there to meeting to hear the 
uneducated hold forth. Not far off is what is termed 
Betty’s Cove, where, tradition says, George Fox could 
stand and see the rivers white with sails as the 
Friends came to meeting. When the time came to 
take leave of these precious Friends, we bad to ac- 
knowledge the gratitude which sprang up in our 
hearts, that the Lord had permitted us to enjoy this 
opportunity with them. S. B. F. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Buve River Quarterly Meeting was held at Highland 
Creek, Washington county, Ind., 26th of Fifth month. 
Representatives from four monthly and one executive 
meeting were present. Two executive meetings 
failed to send any. Joel Birdsall, a minister with a 
minute from Camden Monthly Meeting, endorsed by 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was acceptably 
with us, and was exercised in the ministry, as was 
also Abel Mills. There were no queries to answer 
at this time, and the business part of the meeting 
was not so much exercised, Different views were 
expressed in regard to appointing persons as repre- 
sentatives, as is sometimes done, who, it is evident 
at the time, cannot attend, and also the propriety of 
having a fund to help such as were not able to fill 
such appointments, but this met with opposition and 
the matter was dropped. 

A memorial from Blue River Monthly Meeting for 
Charles Brooks was read and directed to be forwarded 
to the Representative Committee. A house meeting 
was held at James Brooks’, in the evening. 

The select meeting on Sixth-day, the 25th, was 
small, but felt to be owned by the Master. 

The First-day School Quarterly Conference, held 
on the evening of the 25th, was large, and in a 
good degree satisfactory. On First-day morning 
rain threatened, doubtless keeping many at home 
who were expecting to attend to-day, but as the day 
advanced the outlook became more favorable, and 
by the time First-day school was over, it became ap- 
parent that the house would not hold the peeple, so 
we repaired to the shade of the forest trees in the 
yard, and the large and mixed multitude were re- 
markably still and attentive. Joel and Abel both 








appeared in the ministry and their testimony 
seemed to be well received, judging from the undi- 
vided attention. One was led to explain Friends’ 
views in reference to the “Atonement,”—Baptism, 
and the blood of Christ. In regard to water baptism, 
he said that, notwithstanding Friends regard it as 
non-essential, and only typical of the one saving bap- 
tism, yet were any fully persuaded in his own mind 
that this outward ceremony was required of him, it 
would be in accordance with the doctrine of Friends— 
that each one should follow the dictates of his own 
conscience. At the close of the morning meeting, it 
was found that an ample store of provision had been 
brought by the good neighbors to feed all and many 
baskets full of fragments remained over. At 1.30 
the meeting again convened which proved to be 
equally favored with the overshadowing of the 
Father’s love. In the evening, a house meeting, 
at Beeson Baynes’s, we trust was a profitable season. 

Second-day morning was spent in religious oppor- 
tunities with some aged Friends, which proved to be 
precious seasons. At2p. m. Joel Birdsall had an 
appointed meeting at Old Blue River, to which came 
some of the other branch of the Society, and all were 
welcomed. In the evening a public meeting was held 
in Salem, in the Presbyterian church, which 
owing to other gatherings of various kinds, was small, 
though a good meeting. This finished up the meet- 
ings held in connection with the Quarter, and the 
concern of our friend in that line. He held a temper- 
ance meeting in Canton, on 4th-day evening. T.H.T. 


—Owingto rainy weatherand muddy roads, Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Buckingham, on the 31st 
of Fifth month, was not as largely attended as it 
usually has been when held there. Very few strang- 
ers were present from neighboring quarters,—none 
in the line of the ministry except David Newport, 
and Samuel 8. Ash, both of whom had very accepta- 
ble service, which appeared to be listened to with 
marked attention by all who were present. If other 
ministers had any concern to minister on the occasion 
they refrained from doing so, believing enough had 
been said. The first meeting closed about 12 o'clock, 
when the usual business was taken up by both men 
and women Friends. Two copies of the proof sheets 
of the extracts from the minutes of the late yearly 
meeting had been received. They were read and 
listened to with interest, not only by those who had 
not attended the yearly meeting, but by those who 
had. Near the close of the meeting John Wildman 
gave some excellent advice in regard to punctuality to 
the hour of gathering, which was much needed. I.E. 


—E. H. Hillborn, Uxbridge, Canada, desires us to 
publish the following statement concerning tickets to 
Genesee Yearly Meeting: “ Friends attending Gen- 
esee Yearly Meeting who will present the usual cer- 
tificate to the ticket agent at the starting point, to be 
signed by him, at any station on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, will by presenting this certificate, properly 
signed by Isaac Wilson, showing that they have paid 
full fare in going, be returned at one-third fare. Blank 
certificates will be sent to Friends at the different 
meetings in Canada.” 


—Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft have a minute from 
Chester Monthly Meeting, (Penna.), and expect to 
attend Fishing Creek Half-year Meeting at its ap- 
proaching session. 
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SIGNS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Ir is with a feeling of gratitude that we have noticed, 
in the assembling of our two recent yearly meetings, 
those of Philadelphia and New York, and the vari- 
ous meetings connected therewith, that which to us 
gives evidence of an increased interest in, and at- 
tachment to the Society of Friends by those whose 
privilege it is to be joined in religious fellowship 
therewith. And this not alone from the actual pres- 
ence of large numbers of members, or the outspoken 
words that manifest life, but an evidence that is felt 
when reports come up from various sources of the 
faithful work performed in the many avenues now 
opened for labor amongst us. The fruition of our 
hopes from our Society work in the direction of 
schools of all kinds is beginning to be apparent. Not 
perhaps as we had hoped, in such earnest convince- 
ment as leads to much accession to our membership 
as yet, or marked increase in attendance of meetings, 
nor noticeably in the adoption of what is termed 
“ plainness ;” but in devotion to duty wherever that 
duty lies; by faithful work in schools, in missions, 
and by carrying out our testimonies in many ways. 
Self-denial is often exercised in the absenting of 
such laborers from meetings, when it is felt to be “a 
cross” not to be present, as these long to commingle 
with Friends and commune together for spiritual 
good. And the preparation thus going on in the 
heart will ripen and prepare for greater usefulness 
when the freedom comes to exercise it, and will 
we firmly believe gradually bring to Society a renewal 
of life. We see, too, as the world advances and its 
written history is more correctly read, greater ap- 
preciation of the value of the work performed by 
Friends 200 years ago, in the breaking of the bonds 
that held the people fast to creeds, traditions, and 
usages that so crippled their growth both morally and 
spiritually. 

All these are encouraging signs and should not 
only stimulate us to hold on to what has been gained 
for us, but to strive to “ keep the eye single” to dis- 
cover the fresh revealings that Infinite wisdom holds 
in store for such as are prepared to receive them. 

These revelations may not come to us as they did 
to Fox, in retirement from the haunts of men; but 
in the busy marts of trade,in the training of the 





young, in the leisure hours devoted to recreation, the 
desire may be born to so live and to so work that 
heaven can be gained for every one ; and as the be- 
lief grows that it is simply a state of being saved 
from sin, daily and hourly, here as well as hereafter, 
the problem grows so simple that, as of old, the “ way- 
faring” need not err in understanding it. The prac- 
tical solution of it is, however, where the difficulties 
lie, and here is where the work of Friends has ever 
been and will ever be. 

Let us then take fresh courage and not repine if 
the reawakening comes in a channel to which we 
had not looked, but nurture and sustain and welcome 
even the little signs of life, for they may develop into 
a rich spiritual heritage. 








DEATHS. 


LIP PINCOTT.—At Wilmington, Del., on the evening 
of Sixth month 2d, at the residence of Joseph A. Bond, 
Esther Jane Trimble, widow of Isaac H. Lippincott, aged 
50 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. Interment at Merion, Pa. 

NEWBOLD.—Very suddenly, of apoplexy, on his farm 
in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 29th of Fifth 
month, James W. Newbold, of Langhorne, aged 65 years, 
4 months, and 23 days; a member of Middletown Mouthly 
Meeting. 

His funeral took place at the meeting-house on the 2d 
of Sixth month, and was very largely attended, not only 
by the many relatives and family connections, but by a 
very large circle of personal friends. Public testimony 
was borne on the occasion by Robert M. Croasdale, Watson 
Tomlinson, and Elizabeth H. Plummer, al! of whom seemed 
to speak of the importance of being always prepared to 
meet the summons of death. 

TWINING.—Fifth month 30th, Margaret Hallowell, 
widow of Watson Twining, an esteemed member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tue Puritan AGe anp Rue 1n THE CoLony oF Mas- 
SACHUSETTS Bay, 1629-1685. By George E. Ellis. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Wuew John G. Whittier, in his poem “The King’s 

Missive,” contrasted the toleration and humanity of 

Charles II. with the want of these qualities in the 

Puritan rulers of Massachusetts, Dr. George E. Ellis, 

a Boston minister of the Unitarian body, challenged 

the accuracy of Whittier’s authorities. He claimed 

that already before the interference of the royal gov- 
ernment on behalf of the Friends imprisoned at Bos- 
ton, there had been a popular reaction against the 
intolerant laws and equally intolerant magistrates 
and clergy, which practically had put a stop to the 
persecution. Dr. Ellis now gives the American pub- 
lic a connected and valuable account of the whole of 
the earlier period of Massachusetts history, in which 
his account of the persecution of the early Friends 
forms the most interesting chapter. In his view the 
false premise whicb the Puritan theocracy started on 
its career of intolerance was its theory of the Bible. 
As they used to say, they held it to be “a God among 
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books.” Indeed they professed to find in this written 
word the sole disclosure God makes of himself to his 
children. They seemed to doubt if He had either the 
right or the power to speak farther to mankind, al- 
though the Bible itself spoke of revelation as contin- 
uous and progressive. They took the whole book as 
the product of an equally authoritative inspiration, all 
that it said being not only true but equally binding 
upon the consciences and the life of men. They saw 
no historical development, no degrees, no limitations 
in the book. A text quoted from any part of it was 
good enough to settle any question. 

Out of this view came the hard, dogmatic, intol- 
erant and often inhuman church-and-state system of 
Massachusetts. It was the attempt to realize the 
letter of the Bible, and especially of the Old Testa- 
ment, in a society of Calvinistic saints. The experi- 
ment had its noble side. It called for self-denial, 
earnestness, courage, and devotion to an ideal,— 
qualities with which society never can afford to dis- 
pense. But it was not a Christian society in the 
truest sense. The mildness and gentleness of Christ, 
the unbounded charity of the Sermon on the Mount, 
were far less visible than the spirit of Elijah and of 
Jehu. And it came to naught because human nature 
would not stand the superhuman strain of its enthu- 
siasm, and revolted justly against its legality and in- 
humanity, 

Dr. Ellis thinks the Puritans had legal power un- 
der the charter of the colony to banish from their 
bounds those to whose presence they objected, and 
to punish them otherwise if they returned. And he 
shows in successive chapters how this power was ex- 
ercised in the case of Roger Williams, of Anne 
Hutchinson, and the other Antinomians, of the Ro- 
man Catholics, of the Baptists, and of the Quakers. 
He declares his hearty sympathy with the persecuted 
Friends, and his admiration of the patience under 
suffering which at last forced their persecutors to 
abandon the policy of intolerance. But he is not 
surprised that the Puritans treated them as they did. 
For ten full years before the arrival of the first 
Quakers in Boston harbor, the air had been full of 
stories to their discredit. Nothing was known of 
them except what was alarming and shocking to 
Puritan sensibilities. They claimed inward illumi- 
nation by the Spirit, thus setting aside the Puritan 
principle of an exclusive and final revelation in the 
Scriptures. They not only rendered no such honor 
to the clergy as was the custom of the times, but they 
called them “ hirelings,” “ blind guides,” and denied 
their right to public support. They refused to mag- 
istrates the hat-honor and lip-service which were 
considered by the Puritans the signs of loyal defer- 
ence on the part of all good citizens. They refused 
to take oaths, although on the oath the Puritans 
based their whole judicial system. The memory of 
the extravagances of the Anabaptists, who just about 
a century before this had based on the claim to inner 
illumination the attempt to set up “ the reign of the 
saints” at Munster, in Germany, and other plaves, 
was still fresh in men’s minds. That the Friends 
were dangerous, revolutionary, and anarchic fanatics 
was the general opinion. 


In describing the cruelties which grew out of 
these notions and the principles of intolerance, Dr. 
Ellis has drawn freely upon the published accounts 
on both sides,and also on documents he copied years 
ago from the archives of the State, and which never 
have been employed before. This gives his narra- 
tive an original and independent value. And he 
evidently seeks to be fair to all parties. Naturally 
he lays all the stress he can upon the existence of a 
class which opposed persecution, and upon “ the 
crotchets and oddities” which he thinks he dis- 
covers among the early Friends. And no doubt 
there is much in the phraseology of the Friends of 
that day, and some things in the conduct of some of 
them, which modern Friends would hesitate to pro- 
nounce a fruit of the Spirit. But men and women 
who had upon their spirits such a sense of the dark- 
ness and bondage which the religious world of that 
day declared to be light and freedom, were not likely 
to abstain from strong language in their utterance of 
their sense of what a curse blind guides are to any 
people. Jesus of Nazareth also has used words on 
that subject which some have found it hard to recon- 
cile with his injunctions to meekness and charity, 
but which in truth were in close keeping with those 
injunctions, George Fox and the early Friends were 
men at whose hands “ the Kingdom of Heaven suf- 
fered violence,” and if they had not been such they 
would have had no hearing. Others before them 
bore the same testimony to the need of the Inward 
Enlightener, and got none because they were free 
from those “ crotchets and oddities,” and violence in 
speech, to which Dr. Ellis objects. 


* * 





EDUCATIONAL. 
METHODS IN THE KINDERGARTEN2 


We have for consideration the educational value to 
be derived from the games played in the Kindergar- 
ten, for these are often misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, and looked upon merely asa recreation,— 
only by those, however, who have given the subject 
merely a passing thought. I confess I was too ob- 
tuse to see wherein children were benefitted, after 
witnessing the manner in which some of the games 
were rendered by the little ones in the Philadelphia 
schools, but a new revelation flashed upon me as I 
saw them played by the children under Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s supervision. We all know that the child’s 
mind and body are developed through play. By this 
means she gives expression to his inner nature and by 
such exercise strengthens, J. Paul says, his talents 
and powers. “ Play is the first poetry of the child.” 

By noting the child’s inclinations, and by attach- 
ing the proper importance thereto, we may ofttimes 
make them subservient to some purpose which would 
be of benefit in its future life. 

We have many instances where the child fore- 
shadowed the sphere it was eventually to fill. 

Mary A. Livermore affords a striking example of 
this truth. She probably never would have become 
a gifted writer and lecturer, had she been denied in 





1An essay read at a meeting of the Board of Teachers of 
Friends’ Elementary and High School, Baltimore. 
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child-play to exercise her talents upon her play- 
mates. Not always finding these available, she 
would collect sticks of wood and stand them up, 
speaking to them just as earnestly as though address- 
ing an animated audience, and very likely with less 
interruption. Harriet Hosmer loved to play with 
clay, which was obtainable near her home, and un- 
doubtedly the free access to, and pleasure derived 
from it decided her life purpose. I frequently won- 
der when I hear of parents denying their little ones 
some harmless pleasure, if they are conscious to 
what an extent they may be hindering the purposes 
for which they were created. As far as practicable, 
permit a child to dictate to you, by observing, where 
or in what his taste asserts itself. I think the neglect 
of this in undoubtedly the reason why there are so 
many unhappy people in the world,—because their 
inclinations were unheeded and their talents per- 
verted. 

We are fully aware of the fact that children are 
great imitators, yet how often we lose sight of this 
truth ; parents and elders are guilty of doing and 
saying those things which they would not care to see 
enacted or repeated. How careful we should be to 
throw about them those influences which are good, 
since we know that example is better than precept. 
Knowing they are powerless to resist either the good 
or evil influences brought to bear upon them at this 
tender age, we should endeavor to give only such 
impressions as we would wish to remain, making 


of nobility of character, purity of thought, and kind 
acts. Seeds of this nature dropped in such soil can- 
not help yielding fruit. 

Children delight to have you paint pictures teem- 
ing with good deeds. If the contrasting one isdrawn 
and you question them as to which they prefer they 
will unanimously declare for the former. It is per- 
fectly natural for children to dramatize. Watch a 
little girl impersonate her mother; many tales of 
the management of domestic life are depicted most 
faithfully ; they are the mirrors that reflect our ac- 
tions. Look ata group playing school and you can 
judge to an extent the scenes that transpire in this 
connection. Froebel’s wisdom enabled him to util- 
ize this truth for enjoyment and profit, observing 
that nothing seemed impossible for a child to imag- 
ine that he could be converted into. Upon this fact 
he based his games, going to the animal world and 
taking some of the most familiar ones. Besides 
these, he takes such trades and occupations as he 
thinks the child will be interested in. Others arese- 
lected with a view of training the ears, eyes, and fin- 
gers. 

Before we introduce a new game, it is well to 
weave the substance into a story; after which the 
words can be repeated in unison, then the pupils be 
called upon individually. By adopting this plan 
the children are familiarized with the facts in de- 
tail. 

Having the children repeat in concert gives men- 
tal training individually, allows the correction of mis- 
pronounced words, good expression, and offers a 
chance for those not so quick in memorizing to hear 
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the story oftener. It makes them attentive also, for 
they are on the alert to correct or assist the one who 
is repeating the lines. Thus memory, strict atten- 
tion, proper expression, and clear articulation are 
gained, making it far less difficult for the child when 
he begins his primary course. After these prelim- 
inaries, the game is ready to be played in due season. 

It is really very entertaining to note the charac- 
teristics of the different ones while rendering the 
play ; for instance we will take the “ frogs.” Here 
you will see all phases portrayed,—those having an 
amount of energy and vim will give the most pro- 
digious leaps; others having no surplus amount of 
animal life very strikingly remind you of the frog 
that hops about without any apparent aim ; and still 
others that you have to infuse and stimulate, recall- 
ing scenes probably witnessed by all, where the rep- 
tile is urged to do its best by having the little boy 
tickle it with a stick when it settles itself after each 
exertion. These games should never be played where 
the weaker animals are made to suffer by being over- 
powered by the stronger ones. 

Any cruelty toward creatures and fellow-beings 
should not be countenanced even in play. Through 
this medium the children are taught to be consider- 
ate, polite, and deferential. 

I recall a circumstance a few days ago where this 
kindly thoughtfulness for others was exhibited. One 
of the circle had met with a slight accident sufficient 


| to warrant him shedding a few tears; the little boy 
their lives harmonious by instilling in them lessons | 


whose privilege it was to select the game to be played, 
so sweetly and unselfishly inquired of the pianist in 
a very confidential manner what was the favorite one 
of the little boy that had just been hurt. Love and 
tenderness are fostered, the timid and shy are in- 
duced to participate, and all have equal opportunity 
of giving vent to the activity which characterizes 
youthful life. 

Other strongly marked characteristics are brought 
to light,—daring, vigilance, cowardice, and justice, 
for none are so quick as children to notice any de- 
parture from the last named. If one of them is de- 
tected not doing the straightforward act, he is at once 
taken to task and the right thing required. 

J. B.S. 


SCHOOL CHANGES AT MEDIA. 


Tue committee of Providence Preparative Meeting, 
in charge of the Friends’ School at Media, propose 
to materially enlarge and develop the scope of that 
school, believing the location to be such as gives en- 
couragement to the larger plan. The Principal for 
the coming year will be Elizabeth E. Hart, now of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, and she will 
have the assistance of Hanna R. Caley, of the New- 
town Square School, and Hannah B. Price, of West 
Philadelphia School, with other teachers of experi- 
ence. Aaron B. Ivins will have the direction of the 
work in mathematics. A special feature will be a 
training class for teachers, intended by the commit- 
tee to take up the line of work carried on for some 
time at 15th and Race Sts., in this city. Correspond- 
ence is invited with committees desiring teachers, 
with teachers desiring positions, and with pupils 
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who wish to enter the training class. The immediate 
supervision of Elizabeth E. Hart will be given to this 
special work, and she may be addressed, during va- 
cation, at Doylestown, Pa., or after school opens, at 
Media. 

In their announcement of these plans, the Com- 
mittee state: Arrangements have been made for giv- 
ing pupil-teachers facilities for practice work whichwill 
be found very valuable. “As soon as they are qual- 
ified to fill positions, teachers will be recommended or 
placed in schools, and assisted in their school work by 
the personal supervision of our corps of experienced 
instructors. As the opportunity to see teachers en- 
gaged in the practical work of the school-room is 
of far greater value to the school committee than isa 
letter of recommendation, we will arrange to furnish 
teachers on trial, with the privilege of exchange, 
should they prove unsatisfactory. This plan has 
been tried, and it has worked to the advantage of 
schools and teachers.” 

It certainly will relieve school committees of a 
large responsibility and of having to keep incompe- 
tent teachers to the end of the school year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GLIMPSE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Were it not for the fact that the spectacles through 
which we look are as variable as the things we see, I 


would not attempt a description of the scenes along | 


a route traveled by thousands of tourists and sight- 
seers who, in these days of excursions, make one 
long stretch from the rock-bound coast of Maine and 
neighboring seaboards of the Atlantic, to where the 
Pacific laves the sandy shores of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

It has been my privilege, with but a brief no- 
tice, to seize a convenient “ grip-sack” and follow 
one whose artistic taste and legitimate work leads 
ever into fields where nature is most lavish in her 
wealth of beauty. Now our footsteps, so accustomed 
to turn toward the rising sun in all our wanderings 
have been reversed,and with glowing anticipations of 
the (to us) unrevealed glories of the Occident, we 
leave our midway city, and join one of the Raymond 
excursion parties referred to, at the little town of La 
Junta, (La Hunta) half a day’s ride south of us. 

On a bright morning, the 14th of Third month, 
we found ourselves aboard the “ Special,” freighted 
with representatives of the wealth and culture of the 
New England States. Already they were travel- 
stained by their two thousand miles on the road, but 
just as jolly and enthusiastic as at the starting. 

Here they caught the first glimpse of Pike’s Peak 
away to the north, and of the pointed cones of the 
Spanish Peaks, rising out of the Culebra range, white 
with newly fallen snow ; and farther on, great hoary- 
headed Sierra Blanca, and Sangre de Cristo. 

From La Junta we follow the Purgatoire, an in- 
significant stream taking its rise in the Culebra 
Mountains. At high noon we reach Las Vegas. The 
country through which we have passed lacks variety 
and the eye finds bat little relief from the dull gray 
of the plains sparsely covered with the ever present 


sage-brush and rank grass, amongst which half fam- — 





ished apologies for Western beef are seeking fora 
few spires of succulent grass. The presence of adobe 
houses reminds us that we are on the confines of New 
Mexico; and the swarthy inmates gaze at us, leaning 
across the backs of the faithful little burro. 

Las Vegas is an ancient town of about one thous- 
and inhabitants, having increased in population in 
latter years by an influx of Americans, after the dis- 
covery of the potent curative powers of the hot 
springs, a few miles up in the foothills. 

Our train ran up to the springs, and halted two or 
three hours, while we inspected the little villa so 
easily nestled on the side of the bluffs, enclosed by a 
park finely laid out, and so well sheltered that already 
the young grass was up and ready torefresh our eyes. 
Ascending the winding concrete road and broad 
steps, we reached the new hotel, an immense, impos- 


| ing building with a wide gallery about it, and the 


capacious interior finished in a tasteful and elaborate 
style; from this exalted position a fine view is com- 
manded of the surrounding country, and the pictur- 
esque cottages farther down, some of which we en- 
tered, and found them filled with curios of Indian 
and Mexican workmanship. Many articles were 


| eagerly purchased by the tourists. 


Next morning we reached the quaint old town of 
Santa Fé, where we spent half a day wandering 
through the narrow streets, bordered by the typical 
Mexican adobe, low, white-washed buildings, with a 
rude porch sheltering the unpaved sidewalk. These 
are interspersed by American houses and a decidedly 
American style of traffic. 

Our party scattered in every direction, visiting the 
most noted places, and invariably raiding the shops 
where Mexican pottery, and bric-d-brac of every con- 
ceivable shape and form awaited the ready purchaser. 

Two or three young New Englanders amused 
themselves by mounting the weak looking burros, 
who stood their burden with far greater ease than the 
huge cords of wood stuffed around their emaciated 
bodies. We visited the ancient Catholic Church, built 
in 1582, but which is partially robbed of its apparent 
antiquity by being modernized with a new tin roof, 
water pipes, etc. Inside, a member of the Brother- 
hood was at his devotions, seemingly unconscious of 
our presence. The interior of the Church was orna- 
mented with cheap chromos of Christ and the at- 
tendant retinue of Saints. Close by the Church stands 
the oldest adobe house in Santa F%, still inhabited, 
and we peeped through the low door and saw a Mex- 
ican woman replastering the walls, by dipping up a 
handful of the white mixture and smearing it on the 
surface. 

At another door stood a young swarthy girl with 
an infant in her arms, refusing to allow us a glimpse 
into her abode without a small fee, evidently with an 
eye to business. 

Before the train started we spied a procession ap- 
proaching, which proved to be a Mexican funeral. 
It was headed by several small choir boys, the first 
one carrying a long pole with a cross at the tip, an- 
other swinging a censor and followed by two priests, 
chanting as they strode along. One of them looked 
up smiling and politely lifted his mitre as he passed 
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by, closely followed by a long line of men walking 
two by two. This finished the strange cortege, which 
wound over the hills and was soon lost to sight. 

Santa Fé is enclosed by bluffs, covered by a sandy 
stony soil, out of which protrude scrubby pines and 
cedars, looking as half-starved as the sheep and bur- 
ros, browsing amongst them. No more desolate, in- 
deed, could be the hill country of the far off Holy 
Land. From there the dreary aspect continues, and is 
only relieved, now and then, by adobe houses and 
Indian Pueblos. 

Near Wallace are the Pueblos San Domingo, and 
San Felipe. They differ materially from the Mexi- 


can houses in being built more compactly and close . 


together, and with tall ladders leaning against the 
sides, up which the inmates climb for a perch upon 
the flat roof. Thence they, pass through an opening 
to the rooms below. 

The Pueblo Indians are of a very low order, some- 
what like the Digger Indians of California. They 
are almost nude, and daub their faces with paint. 
They are possessed, however, of sufficient intelligence 
to importune the passengers to buy their rude pot- 
tery and specimens, and a good many “bits” were 
left in their bony hands. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Alberquerque, 
a flourishing little town of Americans, Mexicans, In- 
dians and negroes, with a seasoning of Celestials. 
The apparent briskness of the place gave evidence of 
having recently been struck by a “boom” which is 
often as transient as a cyclone. 

Next morning, when we peeped from our berths, 
the character of the country had varied; but we were 
greeted by even greater desolation, for we had 
passed all habitations, save the necessary stations at 
long intervals. 

One can scarcely realize the immense waste of 
arid and untillable land, extending hundreds of 
miles, a dark blot upon the face of our fair and beau- 
tiful country. About noon we came in sight of the 
Peaks in the San Francisco Mountain, Humboldt, 
Humphrey, and Agassiz, standing in a friendly group, 
all clad in their mantles of snow. All day we ran 
through clumps of dwarf cedars, gray tufts of rank 
grass, and sage-brush. Nothing cheering or attractive 
outside, the attention of the inmates of the car was 
turned to social entertainment, visiting and exchang- 
ing calls in our separate apartments, with a very fam- 
ily-like feeling. 

At day-break next day, we began going up grade, 
until upon the summit of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains we were at an altitude of six thousand feet. Here 
the melting snows feed the small streams until they 
become wild dashing torrents of muddy water, carry- 
ing down great quantities of debris to the plains be- 


low. Wealso go rapidly down the steep grade through 
forests of tall pines. 


At some of the little stations, representatives of 
the Huelpa tribe of Indians were seen about their 
rude tepés. They were very repulsive in appearance, 
having none of the upright bearing and eagle features 
of some of the better class of Indians; but they are 
a great curiosity to the passengers and many of them 


leave the train for a closer inspection. 
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In the evening we all congregated in the dining 
car to listen to songs and hymns sung by the dusky 
attendants on the train, but they did not sound to 
my ears like the rich melodious voices of the colored 
people of the South. 

Next morning we awoke in California, but to my 
disappointment it did not look like a land of “ milk 
and honey.” We had left the gray sage-brush, and 
up from the vast stretch of sad and lonely sand- 
dunes sprang great clumps of “ greese-wood” of a 
dark green color. But it was a beautiful sight when 
the sun came up to gladden the sombre earth, and 
the soft golden rays rested on the slopes of the un- 
dulating foothills, making innumerable dimples, by 
the lights and shadows. The long range of these 
dumpy mountains border the plains in every direc- 
tion and enclose us in a vast amphitheatre. 

After a hearty breakfast all were ready for any di- 
version, and when, on either side of us we discovered 
lovely flowers of agreat variety of delicate tints—the 
first to relieve our eyes from the dull arid plains— 
a great cry of delight echoed through the long train, 
and when it halted it was soon emptied of its rest- 
less contents, and men, women and children hur- 
riedly gathered their treasures, and when the “all 
aboard” wassounded each returned laden with bright 
bouquets. 

Crawling like a monstrous worm through an im- 
mense stretch of plains dotted with green, we grad- 
ually go down toward the valley of the Mojave. 

Extensive beds of black lava lay for miles north 
and south of us—comparatively recent upheavals 
from volcanic eruptions—upon the surface of which 
are no visible signs of vegetation. Through this for- 
saken country we ran for about one hundred and 
fifty miles, when we came to the little village of 
Dagget, and about noon pulled into Barstow, where 
we were cheered by signs of spring, for the cotton- 
wood trees were in full leaf and the grass tender and 
green. 

Barstow is a railroad junction on the Mojave river. 
Here the sun beats down with almost torrid fervor 
and every thing is parched and dry. Out along the 
slopes of the foothills are several mining camps, and 
farther on, through an intervening gap, the San Ber- 
nardino mountains rise up grand and imposing. After 
running some eighty miles through the Mojave val- 
ley, we ascend another high range, and through Ca- 
jon (Kahoon) Pass begin our descent into the fertile 
and beautiful valley of San Bernardino. Down 
through picturesque groups of infant mountains, with 
their hoary headed parents overlooking them from 
above, we fly past an everchanging panorama, over 
which the “Down Easters” go wild with enthusi- 
asm, but I remember the grandeur of the Rockies, in 
comparison to which these are insignificant indeed. 

But we are leaving behind us the high arid land 
upon which Mother Nature has so darkly frowned, 
and are ‘coming into the atmosphere of glad, young 
spring, which has smiled into bloom the peach trees 
and clothed the earth in its rich velvety mantle. In 
the gloaming we come down from the heights into 


.the low lying valley with its pretty, cozy homes al- 


most hidden by thick foliage and climbing vines. 





ils 


‘a- 
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We next stop at the town of San Bernardino for sev- 
eral hours, and go out a for promenade, and purchase 
some of the delicious California oranges. 

The rest of our journey was made in the darkness 
of night, and under its gloomy cover we reach the 
depot at Pasadena. Entering the huge “ buss” we 
were conveyed to the “Raymond,” travel-stained and 
weary from our long journey. ; 


EMILIE P. Jackson. 
[Conclusion next week.]} 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OBITUARY NOTES. 


At our last yearly meeting there were absent two 
Friends who were with us the year before. Both had 
passed away, having reached the fourscore years 
which the Scripture assigns to thestrong. Both were 
neighbors and intimate acquaintances of Joseph Gib- 
bons, late editor of Taz Journat. Both were born 
Friends, and both died in membership with the So- 
ciety. The one was Ezer Lamborn, of Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting, Lancaster county ; the other was Jere- 
miah Whitson, late of Langhorne, Bucks county. 

The father of the former was Jonathan Lamborn, 
a minister among Friends. For forty years he 
had charge of Londongrove meeting-house, Chester 
county, but he lived afterwards at Kennet Square. 
One of his daughters married Thomas Worrell, now 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Another daughter (by 
his second wife), is the wife of Dr. Franklin Taylor, 
cousin and companion of Bayard Taylor, and lately 
Principal of the Boys’ High School, of Philadelphia. 

Ezer Lamborn was especially known as a teacher. 
During about forty years he made his home in Lan- 
caster county, engaged for most of the time in teach- 
ing. He loved to teach,and one has said nearly thus: 
“ His pupils, how they revered him. It was worth 
something to have so lived as to erect in the hearts 
of so many the enduring monuments that can be 
found in the hearts of Ezer Lamborn’s pupils.” For 
about thirty-six years he had a home in a house ad- 
joining Lampeter meeting and grave-yard, near the 
birthplace and home of Dr. Gibbons, whom he as- 
sisted in THe JouRNAL as an active contributor and 
correspondent. His reports of meetings will be re- 
called, no doubt, by many readers. He was also 
the author of an educational work, “The Practical 
Teacher.” He was very punctual in attending the 
meetings of the Yearly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee, although his home was distant over fifty 
miles. His wife survives him, and was present at our 
last yearly meeting. 

Jeremiah Whitson was also long a member of 
Caln Quarterly Meeting, and was among the earnest 
anti-slavery men of that strong anti-slavery quarter. 
He was also greatly in favor of education ; and per- 
haps all his children, as well as those of Dr. Gibbons, 
were pupils of Ezer Lamborn. One of his distin- 
guishing traits was his native courtesy, the gentle- 
ness and deference of his manners. 

A very noteworthy circumstance in the lives of 


these three whom I have mentioned, was the interest 


which they felt in forming and sustaining a country 
Lyceum, which met for some years, and principally 





in E. Lamborn’s school room. It became known in 
the county just before the war, through the reports 
of its debates. None of its members will perhaps 
ever forget it. 


Jeremiah Whitson was a brother and warm ad- 


mirer of the late Thomas Whiteon, of whom Whit- 
tier spoke in some verses lately quoted in the Inret- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, where he ironically advises 
that those in search of treason should 


“‘ Storm Lindley Coates’s poultry-yard— 
Beleaguer Thomas Whitson’s home.” 
Jeremiah’s first wife was Ann Owen; his second 


was a genial Orthodox Friend, Elizabeth Newbold, 
with whom the last years of his life were spent, in 
Bucks county. 


P. E. Gresons. 





A QUIET POWER FOR GOOD. 


TuereE is a work being quietly carried on by many 
persons in various ways, the importance and dignity 
of which are seldom recognized. It is not that of 
doing great or brilliant or illustrious things, but of 
making it possible that others shall dothem. When 
men see one who surprises them by some exception- 
ally fine achievement ; the author of some brilliant 
discovery or grand invention ; some strong statesman 


who becomes a power for good to his country ; some 
wise reformer or philanthropist who brings light and 
help to the ignorant and unfortunate, they are con- 
tent to admire and honor the man without inquiring 
into the sources which may have fed his genius or 
inspired his enthusiasm. 

Yet there are none of the truly great men of the 
world, who do not owe much of their greatness to 
the influence of persons of whom the world has 
never heard. Most of them are conscious of this, 
and gladly and gratefully recall the inspiration, en- 
couragement, or wisdom gained from an honored pa- 
rent, a respected teacher, a thoughtful friend. Much, 
however, of such influence has been unconsciously 
given, and as unconsciously received. Noble lives 
are continually being nourished by other ‘noble 
lives, and none can tell how largely they may be 
contributing to the world’s welfare and joy, by sim- 
ply making it possible for others to develop faculties 
and produce results which for themselves would 
have been impossible. 

To those who are not vain and selfish the possi- 
bility of this quiet but effective work will appeal 
witb much force. Only a few can distinguish them- 
selves in any department of life; but all can in some 
way enrich the lives and forward the labors of those 
few. Take the home, for instance, that shelters the 
infancy and trains the childhood of one born with a 
large capacity in some given direction. How much 
of what he may be to the world depends upon the 
influences which shape his earliest years! The father 
and the mother, with perceptions sharpened by love, 
can stimulate and encourage whatever is best within 
him, can fortify his resolution, direct his education, 
open up to him opportunities, and thus prepare 
him for a life of great value, in which they also will 
truly live and rejoice. Then there is the faithful, in- 
telligent and wise teacher, living a quiet, perhaps an 
obscure life, but so shaping the minds and stimulat- 
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ing the powers of her pupils that some of them per- 
haps attain to heights which she herself could never 
reach. She accompanies them only a little way, and 
they leave her, but she has furnished them with 
some of the conditions on which their future careers 
of usefulness and prominence are founded. 

Another, with similar desires of doing good, has 
pecuniary means at his command, and uses it for 
this purpose. He will, perhaps, establish a bright 
and ingenious youth in business, who presently be- 
comes one of the most honored of merchant princes ; 
or he assists a struggling artist, who, in the future, 
delights the world with his creations; or he enables 
the scientist to proceed with his researches, until he 
makes some remarkable contribution to the knowl- 
edge of the world; or he helps a young man to pur- 
sue the education he craves, who finally rises to ben- 
efit the whole world with his talent and usefulness. 
Though he never could have lived any of these lives 
himself, he has, by timely and judicious aid, fostered 
them in others, and he rightly enjoys a large share 
in all the beneficent results which follow. 

Even less manifest and direct efforts in this direc- 
tion are not lost. Very often gifted men and women 
have some deficiency, some fault, or some folly, which 
interferes with their usefulness and injures their in- 
fluence. Sometimes we see a sister, a wife, or a 
friend, carefully guarding this weak point, supplying 
the vacuum or skillfully turning aside the evil con- 
sequences that would otherwise follow. Orthe home 
will be specially adapted to minister to such needs, 
leisure will be afforded, the petty cares of life will be 
withdrawn, and all the conditions favorable to the 
utmost success wil] be intelligently secured. Few 
know the degree to which such efforts and care con- 
tribute to the power of gifted men, and, through 
them, to the benefit of the world. Few realize the 
large debt of gratitude which is due to those, who, 
themselves obscure and unknown, have, through 
such humble and quiet ministry, made possible the 
greatness and value of other lives. And no one will 
ever know how much has been lost to the world by 
the neglect of these little efforts of obscure individu- 
als to cherish and protect the lives and powers of 
those whose gifts have been wasted for the lack of 
favorable conditions. 

All those who really desire to do good, more than 
to be known to do it, may take comfort in this oppor- 
tunity. Many persons complain that their powers 
are so small, their education so limited, their means 
so circumscribed, that they cannot hope to be of any 
use in the world. Let such take courage. No one is 
so powerless that he cannot, in some way, strengthen 
the hands of another; no one is so dull that he can- 
not help another to shine; no one’s life is so small 
that he cannot make some other life greater. And 
in those other lives, which the humble and earnest 
man has aided to build up, he will find his own life 
grow richer and fuller. Everything done for others, 
with the sincere desire of doing good to them and 
to the world, will react upon the doer, bringing to 
him its own satisfaction and the reward of a good 
conscience.—Public Ledger. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


In the dim, sweet stillness of forest hooks, 

With the songs of birds and the ripple of brooks, 

Where the shy, wild wood-things have worked and 
played, 

And the moss grown rank in the heavy shade, 

We sit, by the greenness guarded about, 

The noisy world for a space shut out. 


In the dear, familiar presence of books, 

Following us with their grave, kind looks, 

With wise and beautiful thoughts to keep 

Their tryst with us while the thoughtless sleep, 
The thoughtful silence walls us about 

From the moonlight or starlight or storm without. 


In the blessed quiet and comfort of home, 

With our dearest about us and they alone, 
Though the world is wide and the world is full, 
The heart of home has compassed the whole. 
Without are its evil, its strife, and its din, 

And its dearest joys are with us shut in. 


In the narrow space where our duty lies, 
With only the light of the broad, glad skies, 
The fire of faith, and the warmth of thought 
To cheer the soul and brighten the lot, 

We walk, and whatever allures us without, 
While duty calls us, shall be shut out. 


In the long and lingering stillness of pain 
We wait in weakness of heart and brain; 
To the strength of God the weak soul turns, 
His love as never before it learns, 

His tender presence guards it about ; 

Peace is within and the world without. 


Little we heed what without may betide 
If the heart within us be satistied ; 
Always the circumstance, shapen of God, 
Refuge becomes from the clamor abroad, 
And the barriers that hedge us around 

As sheltering walls to guard us are found. 


—Olive EB. Dana, in Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


TRIFLES. 
ONLY a cluster of daisies, 
And dear little daisies were they; 


They won a smile for the giver— 
A sunbeam to brighten the day. 


Only a smile at the crossing ; 
But it beamed from the smiler’s face, 
And shone on my shadowy pathway, 
And lent to the day a grace 


That marks it a day worth recalling 
In reverie’s dream-country sweet, 
Where Fancy with Fancy keeps trysting 
In the soul’s solitary retreat. 


Only a hand-clasp at parting— 

A moment with palm to palm pressed— 
A moment’s celestial communing 

Ere the spirit relinquished her quest. 


Ah me! that beautiful fraction 
Of time hurried into the past, 
Fleet-winged, but its sweet benediction 
Will linger with me till the last. 


Only a bird-song at twilight— 
A love-lay half-lost in a plaint; 
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But its measures were hauntingly lovely, 
Though its melodies rippled so faint 


That I scarce knew when the song ended 
And when the silence begun, 

Or whether I heard it or dreamed it, 
The song and my dreaming were one. 


For the song had awakened an idyl, 
A bit of romance sweeter still 
Than ever was wrought in a story 
Or wreathed by a poet’s sweet skill. 


’Tis the trivial things are our masters— 
The little sweet things that beguile 
The days of their tedium, the trifles, 
A song, or a daisy, or smile, 
—Rosaline E. Jones, in Boston Transcript. 





THE METLAKAHTLAN INDIANS. 


Amonea the Indians now located in Alaska is a tribe 
commonly known by the name given above. They 
have recently come across the border, from British 
Columbia, and have begun to build a place for them- 
selves, called New Metlakahtla. The previous his- 
tory of these Indians is very remarkable, but in- 
volves too long a statement of facts to be reproduced 
here in full. They were situated, as stated, in the 
Canadian territory, and were there, for many years, 
labored with by a missionary, William Duncan, who 
succeeded in getting them to adopt Christianity, and 
to make a great advance toward civilized life. It 
seems, however, that his teachings and methods did 
not meet the approval of the authorities of the Es- 
tablished Church of England, as represented in Can- 
ada by the Bishops, and W. Duncan’s labors were 
interfered with, and the property of the Indians con- 
fiscated, so that they were practically driven away. 
In the Friend, (London), for Fifth month, there is an 
interesting communication from Sarah M. Fryer, of 
Wilmslow, Cheshire, (England), who has interested 
herself to help these Indians. She says: 

“Tn response to the appeal in a previous number of 
The Friend to assist the colony of Indians in their 
migration to New Metlakahtla, Alaska, £93 10s. bas 
been entrusted to me, mostly by Friends, and has 
been duly remitted from time to time to The New 
York World. The names of the contributors have 
been published in its columns. It is intended to fur- 
nish a complete list to each subscriber. Some delay 
has arisen in the transmission forward to Alaska, but 
there is little doubt that the earlier remittances have 
reached their destination. 

“ The following letter, slightly abridged, evidently 
written about the middle of March (it is without 
date) has been received from William Duncan: 

‘Your two very kind letters of 13th December 
and 6th February are before me. The latter came to 
hand this week. The former would not have re- 
mained so long unanswered if I could have carried 
out my wishes, but pressure of work and anxiety 
together have caused me to be sadly in arrears with 
my correspondence, 

‘First let me thank you, and those kind friends 
associated with you, very sincerely for the sympathy 
and generous help you have tendered us, in this our 
day of trial. Forthough the money you have kindly 








contributed has not yet reached us, your words of 
sympathy have done us good. The money that has 
reached us, with the exception of £5, which came di- 
rect, is about £600, contributed by Friends in America. 

‘On the arrival of our monthly mail, the Indians 
rush around me, impatient to learn what their friends 
say. In the evening a general meeting is called, at 
which I attend to read over the letters. I wish 
our friends could see the joy their letters give 
on these occasions. Your two letters called forth 
especial interest—being from England, and because 
they afforded testimony that Christian love is supe< 
rior to national ties as a bond of union—a grand 
lesson for these people to learn in their early ac- 
quaintance with the Christian faith. 

‘The troubles to which your letter so feelingly al- 
ludes I am sorry to say are not over yet. Last au- 
tumn, when our migration from British Columbia 
became a fact before the eyes of the authorities, they 
sent an agent to intercept if possible our movement, 
by forbidding us to remove our property. Just then 
stormy weather set in, and stopped our intercourse 
with British Columbia for the winter—and so, many 
dwelling-houses and all our public buildings, with a 
large quantity of private property, yet remain. Just 
now the weather is becoming favorable for our cross- 
ing over the seventy miles of sea, and so we are com- 
mencing correspondence with old Metlakabtla. A 
canoe left a few days ago with letters to the Indian 
agent to demand the reasons for our property be- 
ing confiscated. As soon as we are in possession of 
all the facts we propose laying our grievances before 
the U. 8. Government at Washington, and beg for 
their intervention. Of course, our great aim must be 
to preserve the peace. Although the object seems to 
be to drive the people to violence, Iam thankful to 
say efforts to this end have so far proved abortive. 
Our people have controlled themselves, and are de- 
termined to use only lawful means to defend their 
rights. While we are being called upon to suffer 
thus from a British Government, I am delighted to 
tell you we are being very kindly cared for by the 
U. 8. authorities. 

‘The Hon. Mr. Dawson, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from Washington, alludes to his visit here in his 
report. Though he saw but a handful of our people, 
yet he was pleased. Had he remained a few days 
longer, he would have seen fleet after fleet of canoes 
arrive here, which would have delighted him much 
more. Thus God has raised up for us new friends, 
and given us many tokens of his favor to cheer us 
forward, 

‘ Having only had winter months to work in, we 
have not made much progress in building. Oursaw- 
mill, however, is up, and running successfully. We 
have a large building up for church and school pur- 
poses. Our scholars number on the books 170, but 
many being away we have only now about 100 in 
daily attendance. I manage the school with four na- 
tive assistants. Kind Dr. Bluett, my colleague, at- 
tends to the sick. I should mention, too, that we 
have a large store, 100 by 34 feet, and a guest house 
for strange Indians to reside in during their stay 
with us, 40 feet square. 
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‘On Monday next, we meet to discuss plans for 
clearing the forest for dwellings and gardens (at 
present we are living in shanties near the beach), 
but, owing to reduced finances and losses, we shall 
not be able to find much employment yet for the peo- 
ple at home,so many will have to scatter abroad 
in search of work. 

‘Pray excuse this brief and unsatisfactory scrib- 
ble. I will try and do better, I hope, as soon as Iam 
a little ahead with my work. 

‘ Yours very gratefully, 
*W. Duncan.’ 

“The Indians of New Metlakabtla are a brave and 
independent people, and in their direst need they 
have made no direct appeal for help. They are in- 
dustrious, and will become self-supporting in the new 
settlement as they were in the old one. So far from 
being a burden to others, they formerly supported 
native missionaries to other Indians, But their 
present needs continue to be pressing. Deprived of 
the land which had been theirs by descent from re- 
mote times, their property also withheld, they bad 
to start the world afresh with nearly all their capital, 
the fruits of past industry, taken from them. They 
are not exclusively a body of able men, but they are 
burdened with their proportion of sick and aged, of 
women and children.” 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Tue Christian type is the product and the property 
of the Christian scheme. No, says the objector, the 
improvements which we witness are the offspring of 
civilization. It might be a sufficient answer to point 
out that the civilization before and around us is a 
Christian civilization. What civilization could do 
without Christianity for the greatest races of man- 
kind, we know already. Philosophy and art, creative 
genius and practical energy had their turn before the 
Advent, and we can register the results. Ido not 
say that the Greek and Roman ages lost—perhaps, 
even, they improved—the ethics of meum and tuum, 
in the interests of the leisured and favored classes of 
society, as compared with what those ethics had been 
in archaic times. But they lost the hold which some 
earlier races within their sphere had had of the fu- 
ture life. They degraded, and that immeasurably, 
the position of woman. They effaced from the world 
the law of purity. They even carried indulgence to 
a worse than bestial type; and they gloried in the 
achievement. Duty and religion, in the governing 
classes and the governing places, were absolutely 
torn asunder; and self-will and self-worship were 
established as the unquestioned rule of life. Itis yet 
more important to observe that the very qualities 
which are commended in the Beatitudes, and else- 
where ‘in the Sermon on the Mount, and which form 
the base of the character specifically Christian, were 
for the Greek and the Roman mind the objects of 
contempt. While the older religions made free 
use of prodigy and portent, they employed these in- 
struments for political rather than moral purposes; 
and it may be doubted whether the sum total of such 
action tended to raise the standard of life and 
thought. The general upshot was that the individ- 


ual soul felt itself very far from God. Our bedimmed 
eye could not perceive his purity; and our puny 
reach could nct find touch of his vastness.— W. E. 
Gladstone in Nineteenth Century. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES. 


Tue key to the evolution of the American railway 
is the contempt for authority displayed by our engi- 
neers, and the untrammeled way in which they in- 
vented and applied whatever they thought would an- 
swer the best purpose, regardless of precedent. When 
we began to build our railways, in 1831, we followed 
English patterns for a short time. Our engineers soon 
saw that unless vital changes were made our money 
would not hold out, and our railway system would be 
very short. Necessity truly became the mother of 
invention. The first, and most far-reaching inven- 
tion, was that of the swivelling track, which, placed 
under the front end of an engine, enables it to run 
around curves of almost any radius. This enabled us 
to build much less expensive lines than those of Eng- 
land, for we could now curve around and avoid hills 
and other obstacles at will. The next improvement 
was the invention of the equalizing beams or levers, 
by which the weight of the engine is always borne 
by three out of four or more driving-wheels. They 
act like a three-legged stool, which can always be set 
level on any irregular spot. The original imported 
English locomotives could not be kept on the rails of 
rough tracks. The same experience obtained in 
Canada when the Grand Trunk Railway was opened, 
in 1854-55. The locomotives of English pattern 
constantly run off the track; those of American 
pattern hardly ever did so. Finally, all their locomo- 
tives were changed by having swivelling trucks put 
under their forward ends, and no more trouble oc- 
curred. The equalizing levers were first used by 
Rogers, in 1844. These two improvements, which are 
absolutely essential to the success of railways in new 
countries, and have been adopted in Canada, Austra- 
lia, Mexico, and South America, to the exclusion of 
English patterns, are also of great value on the 
smoothest and best possible tracks. The flexibility 
of the American machine increases its adhesion and 
enables it to draw greater loads than its English 
rival. The same flexibility equalizes its pressure on 
the track, prevents shocks and blows, and enables it 
to keep out of the hospital and run more miles in a 
year than an English locomotive.—Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, in Scribner's Magazine. 


Tue question, ‘‘ How can these things be?” which 
was asked by Nichodemus, is not by any means the 
first question to ask. The first question is whether 
‘these things” are. The question, how or why they 
are, is of but secondary importance in comparison 
with the primary one. The practical rules of life 
have their basis in facts which we can ascertain 
whether we can explain them or not. 

“ONCE to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife ’twixt truth and falsehood 
For the good or evil side.” 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

Tue function of smell is fourfold. Like the higher 
senses, it belongs to the intellectual endowments. It 
is a part of the mind. Through it the mind is 
reached, roused, and quickened. The percepts and 
concepts gained through the sense of smell can be 
named, described, analyzed, compared, and classified. 
They may thus become the means of a good degree 
of intellectual life. Smell is a source of knowledge. 
Through it the mind discerns those qualities in things 
which we denominate odor. This knowledge it can 
obtain in no other way. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of objects have their own peculiar odor. The 
onion, the carrot, the beet, and all other vegetables 
have characteristic odors. So have fruits, flowers, 
spices, and many gases, as well as animals, meats, etc. 
The knowledge of the kind, quality, and condition of 
things that can be obtained by the sense of smell, is 
very extensive. Not only the druggist, the chemist, 
the cook, but others likewise, make much practical 
use of the nose as a source of knowledge, having its 
own special scientific interest. But smell does a 
highly important work in enabling us to detect foul, 
hurtful odors. The nose is placed at the entrance to 
the mouth as a sentinel to guard it from receiving un- 
wholesome food. It is the watch-dog of the stomach. 
A fourth, scarcely less important function of smell is 
that of giving pleasure. The nose is capable of min- 
istering to our happiness even more, perhaps, than 
the touch or the taste. One with a cultivated nose 
has delights that another knows not.—Selected. 

A PHYSICIAN, satisfied that there was death in that 
form of tobacco, had a cigarette analyzed. The result 
was a startling one. The tobacco was found to be 
strongly impregnated with opium; while the wrapper 
which was warranted to be rice paper, was proven to 
be the most ordinary quality of paper whitened with 
arsenic, the two poisons combined being present in 
sufficient quantities to create in the smoker a habit 
of using opium without his being aware of it, and 
which craving can only be satisfied by an incessant 
consumption of cigarettes.— Franklyn Repository. 





Krinp words are the music of the world. They 
have a power which seems to be beyond natural 
causes, as if they were some angel's song, which had 
lost its way and come on earth, and sang on undy- 
ingly, smiting the hearts of men with sweetest 
wounds, and putting for the while, an angelic nature 
in us. Hard words, on the other band, are like hail- 
stones in summer, beating down and destroying what 
they would nourish, were they melted into drops.— 
Selected. 

Iris not so easy as philosophers tell us to lay 
aside our prejudices; mere volition cannot enable us 
to divest ourselves of long established feelings, and 
reason is averse to laying aside theories it has once 
been taught to admire. 

In a healthy nature the moral faculties live and 


grow without taking thought of them, just as the 
heart beats and the lungs breathe. 


A BOTANIST’S STUDIES. 


THe manner in which a taste for natural objects and 
a thirst for a more intimate knowledge of plants was 
first awakened in Dr. Torrey, the eminent botanist, 
is quite remarkable. His father held some official 
station which required him to visit the prisons of the 
city of New York, and the lad frequently accom- 
panied the parent on these tours of inspection. Inthe 
old State prison, which at that early day was some- 
where about Twenty-third street and situated in the 
country, they found a man in the office of the super- 
intendent who had been condemned to serve out a 
short term, but was generally believed to have been 
innocent of any offense. The prisoner was taken 
into the office to keep the books. He was a man of 
learning, and especially a fine botanist. Whenever 
young Torrey appeared at the prison, the book-keeper 
would point out from the window some plants grow- 
ing in the vacant lots opposite, and ask the boy to go 
and fetch them. The two then sat down in the office 
to analyze and dissect the specimens, presenting the 
curious spectacle of a prisoner in convict’s costume 
teaching a well-dressed boy. The lad never forgot 
the lessons, and from tie tastes thus acquired dates 
his application to the study of botany, in which 
science he was destined to achieve the most distin- 
guished success. The prisoner was ultimately ac- 
quitted of all guilt, and became one of the most use- 
ful scientific men of the country.—Journal of Applied 
Chemistry. 

He to whom the thought of God is unwelcome 
need not look beyond this fact for proof that he is in 
that state which Paul calls “the carnal mind,” and 
which he declares to be “ enmity against God.” His 
state is one of antagonism toward God, and as God 
will not change, he must be changed, or the antago- 
nism will be permanent, and in the end involve his 
own ruin. God is right and he is wrong. 





“Tr you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying deed, one word 

That eased the heart of him that heard, 
One glance most kind 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count the day well spent.” 





A ease of 999 years, made in the days of King 
Alfred, has just expired in England. The land was 
leased by the Church to the Crown, and reverts now 
to the Church of England after a millennium of years. 





Tur temple of Buddha at Kioto, Japan, cost 
$3,000,000. A ton of ropes made from women’s hair 
is used in and about the structure. 





LEBANON means the white mountain, the name be- 
ing suggested by the prevalence of snow, as is the 
case with the New Hampshire range. 





A LARGE new paper-mill in Japan is getting its 
equipments of machinery from Fitchburg, Mass. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A special oil is now manufactured to be used by ves- 
sels at sea to pour on the waves in time of storm. 


—As the increasing requirements of commerce bave 
outgrown the capacity of the Suez canal, the management 
have decided to double its width and increase its depth, 
and also to light it, so that it can be used by night as well 
as by day. 


—There are seven Japanese students at Yale College, 
where they are general favorites, and one of the brightest 
of them is Shinkichi Shinkichi Shigerri, who is only 90 
pounds in weight and about four feet tall—or, rather, 
short. He will graduate with honors at the approaching 
commencement, but will not go back to Japan. 


—India embraces a territory as large as the United 
States east of the Mississippi river, and has a population 
of 250,000,000. Of these 175,000,000 are Hindus, 50,000,- 
000 are Mohammedans, and the remainder are divided 
among other religions, as Buddhism, Parseeism, etc. It is 
said that about three hundred dialects are spoken by the 
people of India. 


—But little has occurred during the year to interfere 
with the industrial pursuits and progress of the partially 
civilized Indians. 

The great body of the Indians have continued peace- 
able and have made commendable progress towards self- 
support. They have more land under cultivation than 
heretofore, twenty-three thousand acres of new land hav- 
ing been broken the last year. They have more and bet- 
ter dwellings, twelve hundred new houses having been 
erected by themselves. They have more agricultural 
tools and machines, some of them purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of their farm products. Their stock bas increased in 
number and improved in quality, and is better protected 
and cared for.— Report of Indian Commissioner. 


--People are ever ready to give the newspapers infor- 
mation of scandal, crime, and all forms of sin, and show a 
keener relish and more earnest ‘desire to’ put reporters on 
the track of such news than to give them facts about the 
good things that men have done—except what they have 
themselves done. So long as the public claims to know 
who has gone wrong and is indifferent as to who has done 
right, it cannot fairly claim the right to criticise the press 


for telling of the evil along with the good.—Springfield 
Union. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Prohibitionist National Convention, at Indianapo- 


lis, on the 3lst ult., nominated General Clinton D. Fisk, 
of New Jersey, for President, and John A. Brooks, of 
Kansas, for Vice-President. The platform includes a 
clause in favor of woman suffrage, though this was strongly 
opposed by part of the convention. 


EMPEROR FREDERICK of Germany was sufficiently 
well at the close of last week, to go from Berlin, where 
he has been since his father’s death, to the palace at Pots- 
dam, a few miles distant. 


Srrict regulations having been adopted by the Ger- 
man Governmert in regard to persons entering the pro- 
vinces of Alsace-Lorraine, from France, their enforcement 
began last week, and a number of travelers with irregular 
papers were turned back from Strasbourg. The direct 
trains from Paris were almost empty. 


Lick OBSERVATORY, at Mount Hamilton, Santa Clara 
county, California, has been transferred to the State Uni- 
versity Regents. It has taken thirteen years to construct 


the aiiediaiien and itis’ it with a 36-inch cial and 
other instruments. 


DuRING the past week General Philip H. Sheridan has 
remained desperately ill, and his recovery, while still 
hoped for, is regarded, (6th inst.), as scarcely possible. 


THE bill abolishing hanging for all murderers com- 
mitted after the present year, and providing that the exe- 
cution shall be carried out by the use of electricity, has 
been signed by Governor Hill, of New York. 


KNOWLEDGE is ohbsd | that he h has learned so much 
—Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


Count your resources ; find out what you are not 
fit for, and give nat wishing for it. Good Housekeeping. 


NOTI CES. 


*.* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Mansfield, Sixth month 9th, at 10.30 A.M. All inter- 
ested in the work cordially invited. Carriages will meet 
morning train at Columbus. 

Wo. WALTON, 


MArGaret D. meetin} Clerks, 


*,* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. An- 
nual. Meeting, Fifth-day, Sixth month 14,3 p.m. Annual 
report r ead, election of officers, etc, Addresses by follow- 
ing ministers : Henry C. McCook, Wm. Hutton, I. W. 
Becket, and others; and other exercises. 

The Public are respectfully invited. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh day, Sixth month 16th, 1888, at 1 p. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, } Clerk 
ANNIE C. Dortanp, | “®™** 


*,* The Temperance Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will hold a Temperance Meeting First-day after- 
noon, Sixth month 17th, at Friends’ meeting-house, Chi- 
chester, Delaware Co., Pa.,at 3 o’clock. All are invited to 
attend. J. Byron Tuomas, Clerk. 


*.* There will be a Memorial Meetingheld at Rich - 
mond, Indiana, on First-day following Quarterly Meeting 
in the Sixth Month, at 3 o’clock, p. m., under the charge 
of the First-day School, in memory of our valued friend, 
Sarah A. E. Hutton, who was one of the early workers in, 
and earnest supporter of, First-day schools to the close of 
her life. 


B.S. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-<day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


This powder never varies, 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders, Sold only in cans 


Boral Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


[ADIES’ FINE SH OES, HAND-SEWED, OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
ene Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY | 


FINEST BLENDED TEA 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5.00 with five names (one address), will receive 
their own package free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


ESTABLISHED 
6 — Sl 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. Seconp §&r., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 1856. Pa. 





—* Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
OQ” Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. rive Buixrea. 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money to Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


anufrs of 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut a 


OFFICES: ; Rortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





Investment Securities and Guaran-— 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST C9. | 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


Rich, E. Carpenter, 
88 Park Row, New YorE. 


708 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA. 








FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


|STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
tues of goods. 


CHEST.S? 

QUEEN «CO. 904 PHILADA. 
‘eae pigeed 

PER A,MARINE & 


STREETS. 








ANSITS, LEVEL 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
dA ROS PE 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIF i 





| Association of Frietiae to Promote the 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howarkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE ComMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
| Doylestown. Pa, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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CARPETINGS. BE: 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- . 
KET ALWAYS HERE. " yy 


EM CARPETINGS. 


ar AXMINSTERS, . . . 87.50 






















5 ns Sate 
rtment o o ” alli - ’ cts. to $1.85 
W" ot ad Lows. Ree TAPESTRY". . 60 to 85 cts. 








BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. = 
We would call attention to our ' 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off =F 


patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 


4 INGRAINS, . . 4040785 cts. 
_ China and Japanese Sitenst BS the roll, 
of 40 yards, to $20. 


. RE- o LINOLEUMS AND oll CLOTHS. 
WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 

We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 

thane 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 

The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- oot ine ee 


COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 
find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 rs, cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secure. special —— of First Mortgages. on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 
ount of the Mosiee. and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL*.ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 


Direcrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, —— 8S. Harris, Winthrop Smith 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. 


H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence a Jr. ; 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. Hae 


perv Yeesseeeeeeewe aa aaa or ~~ ee eee werweereeweeweerererwerweevyeveweeYYeTT 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLions and a SurPtvus of about Two MILL- 
rons, s@- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vi ice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C, BROWN. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $650,000. 








SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, eee Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
Receiver, i Deposit terest, 
THE GIRARD oranda thoens Lave Utes Asnaaeian 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  * "Vice President and Tveasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 






Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BisPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULEX. 









Vriends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 


